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(Continued from page 10.) 
“ PLAINFIELD, Seventh Month 22nd, 1895. 

“T trust the reissue of S. Rundells’ ‘ Observa- 
tions’ will be of service. The way is clearly set 
forth by which the soul of man is awakened and 
led out of its state by nature and transgression 
into righteousness and holiness, and preserved 
in it. 

“The tendency now seems to be to climb up 
some other way, to substitute various so-called 
religious activities for the work of regeneration, 
and Bible classes and Bible study for the true 
learning in the school of Christ, so that our con- 
dition is alarming indeed.” 


“ PLAINFIELD, Eighth Month 13th, 1895. 

“| thought the important part of the Douglass 
matter was the charge he made against the Irish 
Friends for the manner in which they conducted 
their own meetings in the afternoon. This is a 
matter much more serious for them than to be 
told to attend to their own business. I have 
written to W. E. Turner and told him that if 
this charge—so serious—was not cleared up, it 
must leave the impression that it could not be 
denied. I also told him that I supposed John 
H. Douglass was the same sort of a man now, I 
have no doubt, that he was when I suppose he 
left London Yearly Meeting with a returning 
minute expressive of unity with him. I also told 
him that I felt that the treatment of Hannah 
Stratton as described by Ellen Graham, was like 
adding injury to injury—in view of the great 
mistake made by London Yearly Meeting in the 
case of Ohio, some particulars of which I related 
from my own knowledge, having no doubt the 
separation was a premeditated step taken under 
assurances of recognition by London Yearly 
Meeting, and that T knee a separation was en- 
couraged in Philadelphia with similar assurances 
—and that under all the circumstances the treat- 
ment accorded to Hannah Stratton was such as 
I could have no unity or sympathy with the 
instruments of it. I would like thee to have seen 
&copy of my letter. It was a personal one, of 
course. I think such a statement as I made was 
due to him as the editor of the British Friend, 
and I did not think it best to withhold it from 
him. I feel very much for Hannah Stratton 


and for the valuable Friends who were her com- 
panions. 

“Tt was not the declining to read Hannah 
Stratton’s certificate by the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings that impressed me, as the reading to her the 
seventy year old minute by which her service 
was prohibited virtually and closing up her way.” 


“ PLAINFIELD, Eighth Month 18th, 1895. 

“T must trouble thee again with a few lines to 
call thy attention to the fact, that in the London 
epistle which thou hast published for the benefit 
of the readers of THe FRIEND, that in the docu- 
ment there is not a word of regret or sorrow for 
the causes which ultimately, after many years of 
endurance and suffering on the part of many of 
these dear Friends previous to these separations 
—not a word of regret or of sympathy on this 
account. Not one of these was brought about 
hastily, I believe, but at last from a feeling of 
dire necessity. Those who live a few years longer 
will see something, I think.” 


“ PLAINFIELD, Eighth Month 20th, 1895. 

“The case of Edward Pease’s letter, which I 
heard read to M. Cope by W. Allinson, in which 
Ohio is referred to as an example, and the same 
success held out as an inducement. Edward 
Pease quoted two or three passages from one of 
the Psalms which he thought could describe the 
experience of Friends in Philadelphia, if the 
suggestion were carried out. Our soul is escaped 
out of the snare of the fowler. The snare is 
broken and we are escaped. Our help is in the 
name of the Lord who made heaven and earth. 
No doubt Edward Pease’s mind had become 
highly charged with the representations made 
to him. 

“T believe it would be well in some way that 
London Friends should be made to consider that 
in all these cases of separation the course they 
are now pursuing led to these results. The sense 
of wholeness they seem to be in always is very 
distasteful to me. To refer again to the case of 
Ohio—the circumstances are peculiar. That 
twelve representatives out of forty should appoint 
a clerk and organize and claim to address Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, and be acknowledged by 
it. Take this fact in connection with Edward 
Pease’s letter. 

“T have often heard the remark that circu m- 
stantial evidence is the strongest kind of evi- 
dence. What I wish to see is that London 
Yearly Meeting should become fully aware that 
the course it is pursuing in regard to various 
matters, is such that Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing cannot, while she remains faithful to the tes- 
timony of the Society, encourage epistolary in- 
tercourse.” 


[This letter was in response to a request for the 
reasons that led our friend R. E. to believe that 
those who separated from Ohio Yearly Meeting 
in 1854 had some ground to think that they 
would be recognized by Friends in England. 

This event occurred before R. E. was a resi- 
dent in this country, but being here on a visit, 
the letter of Edward Pease to which he refers 


was read in his hearing by the friend who had 
received it. In this letter E. Pease advised those 
in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who sympa- 
thized with his views, to follow the example of 
their brethren in Ohio, and separate from their 
Yearly Meeting]. 

“ PLAINFIELD, Eighth Month 27th, 1895. 

“Thy kind note received, also the draft of a 
paper for THe Frienp. [ note thy remarks as 
to Western Quarterly Meeting. Its recent oc- 
currence is a forcible reminder of days gone by, 
and of dear Friends now removed from the stage 
of life, notably our beloved Morris Cope and 
Abraham Gibbons. I thought of the language 
with some inward comfort, ‘ Whose faith follow, 
considering the end of their conversation.’ 

“ For this was uniformly in the right diree- 
tion, and there are diversities of gifts and differ- 
ences of administration. I have read and re-read 
thy essay, as to the causes which forty years ago 
led to the suspension of epistolary intercourse. 
It seems to me to be correctly stated. 

“T think it is quite important that these few 
facts should be revived from time to time, to 
keep them steadily in view for our members on. 
both sides of the Atlantic. The main question 
is, however, the present condition of the Society. 

“This is quite distinct from the formal cause 
which led to the suspension of correspondence 
in the first instance. This question does not 
rest now upon technical points, which could 
easily be removed by admission and acknowl- 
edgment, but upon grounds far more important 
and vital. 

“ Whatever benefit might accrue in any case 
by keeping open the door for the exchange of 
membership by interchanges of certificates of 
removal, I am free to own without hesitation my 
conviction that the day has gone by when epis- 
tolary correspondence can be any advantage in 
the condition the Society isin. Whether the 
time has come to state this openly to the world, 
I can scarcely dare to assert. And yet I think 
our English Friends ought to understand very 
clearly that there is no feeling of affront or of- 
fended dignity at the bottom of it, but that we 
cannot make common cause with any so-called 
Yearly Meetings who are engaged in home or 
foreign missionary undertakings or other kin- 
dred objects such as are now popular and highly 
extolled in many quarters. This conclusion is 
to my apprehension so clearly and unmistakably 
correct, that in my judgment it will have to be 
adhered to at all hazards, if the proper position 
of our religious Society is to be upheld and our 
testimony to true spiritual Christianity main- 
tained in the earth. I wish this view could be 
properly brought out, but I suppose it would 
raise a storm. But as George Fox said to George 
Fox the younger, It is their portion and they 
must bear it. It would be far better for our 
Yearly Meeting to be yet reduced to half its 
present membership, than to surrender any vital 
principle. Let this be understood once for all, 
decision is settling in its nature, indecision is on 
the contrary, unsettling and disturbing in its 
influence.” 
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“ PLAINFIELD, Ninth Month 2nd, 1895. | and the autumn of your lives. They will come to} the hands of none other than the “ Physician of sy 
“T have again and again read over the pro-| you, not by abrupt, startling changes, for,asin | Souls.” Under his tender, watchful eye, by hig you 
posed editorial on a very important matter, and | the hidden processes of nature, one season will helping grace, and his power to oe fall. that 
I think it is a strong document, and I believe | have been quietly preparing for the next. Let| ing, the downward tendencies will be arrested, Fat! 
there is no statement in it that is in the least | us dwell a moment also on the fact that none of | and the rescued one again sent on his upward eth 
degree unsafe. I ventured upon two or three | these isa period of idleness or wasted energy. | way with a song of thanksgiving and praise, T 
changes, which I hope thou wilt understand. | To each has belonged an allotted service, inti-| | Associates of a character scarcely less injuri- one 
“| hope its publication will be found useful | mately connected with, and vitally important to | rious than hurtful habits, may be unwittingly gres 
on both sides the Atlantic at the present time. | that which is to follow. Future results, we thus influencing the modes of thought, pursuits, or gro 
There is a generation grown up, both here and | see, are necessarily dependent on past and pres- plans for the future, and all in a direction far erat 
there, of whom it may be said they ‘knew not | ent conditions, strikingly verifying the apostle’s | otherwise than heavenward. This is a point at fout 
Joseph.’ There is much that may be said, but | declaration: “ Whatsoever a man soweth that | which the young Christian needs to be especial- for 
perhaps this is enough for the present. shall he also reap. For he that soweth to the] ly on his guard. Let your friendships, then, be som 
“T have not been well for several days, a| flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he | only such as will be ae to your highest in- We 
‘bilious attack,’ I believe, or the papers would | that soweth to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap | terests, finding in your chosen companions those can 
probably have been returned more promptly. I | life everlasting.” Then follow his words of cheer: | who, while realizing a common weakness and to 
am glad at the prospect of its publication. The | “ Let us not be weary in well doing ; for in due common dangers, are sharing with you an un- gan 
article contains the truth and nothing but the | season we shall reap, if we faint not.” With in-] wavering faith in an all-sufficient Saviour, the 
truth. Let me write it—there is no prospect | spired wisdom, he would thus lead us to one of| Friend and Guide. Christian fellowship will the 
that I am able to see that any halt will be called | those higher levels of thought and action which | thus prove among the most helpful of human rev’ 
in the course London Yearly Meeting has been | is the direct outcome of a hearty acceptance of | instrumentalities for promoting the best inner ical 
pursuing and idolizing for many years, and feed- | the Gospel, with all its assuring promises. life. Remember, too, that upon mere associates, whi 
ing itself upon the love of knowledge, and not| _I would, then, my dear young friends, that, at | the whole future of your lives may turn. I think par 
upon the tree of life, whose leaves can alone | this entrance upon life with its sterner realities, | it was the excellent William Wilberforce who I 
heal the nations.” you may appreciate to the full the direct con- | has said : “ Acquaintances make the raw mate- loo! 
(To be continued.) nection there is between sowing and reaping in | rial from which friends and husbands and wives ing 
— the spiritual, as well as the natural world, and | are manufactured.” Again, where the tastes are not 
Address to the Graduating Class of Germantown | realize that if we would reap the best results, | literary, the temptation is strong, in a day like up 
: aa such as are fraught with most good to our fel- | ours, to revel at will among the productions of wit 
Preparative Meeting School. low men, most soul-satisfying happiness to our- | attractive and gifted writers, whose books are hee 
When my young friends of the “ Graduating | selves, and the highest praise to the Heavenly | issuing from the press in a continuous stream. gra 
Class” requested a few words from me on an oc- | Husbandman, we must seek for,and depend upon, | Some of these need but a glance to repel the you 
casion so full of interest as the present is to us | his all-sufficient grace, not only to quicken our | pure and ingenuous mind from doing more than tiv 
all, my heart could only respond in the affirm- | souls and “ keep them alive unto God,” but in| opening their pages. Others contain a large tiv 
ative. So to-day I find myself entering into | order to enable us to bring forth in our daily | share of worthy sentiments, with which are too hes 
warm sympathy with you, as I realize how much | lives, not the fruits of the flesh, but those of his | often interwoven in forms both pleasing and un 
* is implied with the closing of school-life with all | own Holy Spirit. plausible; teachings that are unsound, and a is ¢ 
its freedom and joyousness, but also its routine} Yet, with our best desires and noblest aims, we | morality so questionable, that the perusal may shi 
duties and close application, with one leading | have to remember that there are various sources | insidiously undermine the faith of the reader, ne 
end continually in view. The goal has now been | of disappointment, and serious obstacles to a|or pander to inclinations which need to be of 
reached, and you stand upon a vantage ground | growth, even in bestthings. Happily these are | checked, rather than fostered. Happily, there yo 
which, to you, means added strength of charac- | largely within our own control, and if wisely and | is a large, and I trust, increasing number of au- thi 
ter ; self-reliance; the reward of “ patient toil | timely dealt with may be removed. To return | thors who, from the standpoint of _ Gospel lat 
and strong endeavor; the consummation of a] to our parable of the orchard: I once planted | truth, are contributing nobly to the advance ly 
commendable purpose to succeed, if not excel.” | an apple tree of choice variety. It grew and | ment of the good and the true ; while others are me 
So much for the past, while the present hour, | seemed to thrive fora year or more, when a gale | devoting their talents to the manifest enlighten- ge 
with all its mingled emotions, is opening upon | levelled it with the ground. Thinking it was | ment of their fellow men upon questions closely th 
an unknown, untried future. ’Tis true, the life | hopelessly broken, I was about to dig up and | connected with the highest interests of their own ge 
now before you has its shadowy side, but it has, | throw away what was left, but, on looking more | community or the world at large. In the field 
too, its hopes, its successes, its joys; and the| closely I found a “ borer ” worm had burrowed | of scientific literature, there is opened a wide sit 
self-discipline, the surmounting of obstacles, the | around and through the root where it joined the | range for thought or research. Yet, here, too, ci 
continuous testing of mental and even physical | trunk, until but a mere fragment of wood re-| there is need for careful discrimination, since it br 
powers, which form so large a part of school | mained—but that was firm and sound. Think-|is a lamentable fact that, under the guise of is 
work, will stand in good stead as new duties| ing to give my tree another chance for its life, | “science, falsely so called,” theories have been e 
fall to your lot, and responsibilities, hitherto | instead of a spade I now applied the pruning- | advocated and positions assumed that are an- au 
shared by loving parents and faithful teachers, | knife. The worm was allowed to do no more | tagonistic to sound views regarding the Divine e\ 
must rest on your own shoulders. Yet the pas-| mischief. The injured wood was cut away, a| government, and the rightful place of the Cre 1 
sage from one condition to the other has been | healing plaster bound around the trunk, while | ator in the wondrous works of his creation. I th 
by stages so easy, und so natural, that we could|a good stake supported it. The tree now re-| would have you, therefore, exercise a wise dis- r 
not now find the dividing line. sumed its vigorous growth, and in due time the | cretion in all your reading. Observe the after- d 
"Twas but yesterday the orchards were beau- | care it had received was rewarded by a fair yield | taste that is left upon laying down a given vol- ir 
teous with bloom and the air filled with their | of golden fruit. Nearly forty winters have passed | ume. If this has been of good savor let its con- b 
fragrance ; the bees revelled in the sweetness, | since its first downfall. Twice has it been pros- | tents be turned to profit ; but if repugnant to 
and unwittingly did their part as they hummed | trated upon the earth by other storms, but again | your better feelings, promptly drop the author b 
from flower to flower. A few days later the | set up and stayed by strong props under several | and his works. Thus you will learn to avoid, 0 
Esty petals were fluttering to the ground, the | of its spreading branches, it still yields, year af- | in its varied forms, what has been well called f 
irds and the bees sought other haunts, and we | ter year, a luscious and bountiful crop. “ printed poison.” 
were ready to sigh over the short-lived charms} So with the development of human -* The| There need scarcely be urged upon a class, 
of the glad spring-time. Butstay—let us brush | well-trained youth and maiden, in all the vigor | trained as this has been, the frequent, reverent 
aside those clustering leaves which, since the | of their physical and mental powers, would seem | perusal of the “ best of books,’—not only for 
blossoms faded, have doubled their size, and| to be entering only upon a course of progress | the comfort, instruction and strength to be found 
there we find the well set fruii—green, ’tis true, | and growing usefulness. But the hidden worm | in its inspired pages, but as a corrective for 


and somewhat unshapely, but the promise of the 
autumn is there, and the hopeful husbandman 
sees in his mind’s eye his trees once more aglow 
with other and richer coloring, and bending un- 
der their precious burden. 

So it will be with the springtime, the summer 


may be gnawing at the root. Some harmful 
propensity has perchance been suffered to es- 
tablish itself. The moral forces are weaken- 
ing ; and instead of a healthy growth, there may 
be dwarfishness and failure. The treatment 
should be prompt. The case must be put in 








many of the fascinating, yet shallow or mislead- 
ing productions of the present day. In the teach 
ings of the blessed Saviour of men, as they are 
recorded in his own simple, practical, but Di- 
vine utterances, you will find a standard where- 
by to test works of a doubtful character, and 
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ss your hearts are given unreservedly to Him, 
you will realize to your unspeakable rejoicing, 
that through “ the Comforter,” the sent of the 
Father in the name of the Son, He still “ teach- 
eth as never man taught.” 

The age upon which our lot has been cast is 
one of ripening and fulfilment, as well as pro- 

, and the world is to-day reaping the out- 
wth from seeds of good or evil sown by gen- 
erations long since passed away. Both are to be 
found side by side, and those who are longing 
for the triumph of the right, may well ask, wit 
some misgivings, “ what shall the harvest be?” 
We, who are passing from the stage of action, 
can look back upon changes which have come 
to our country and the world, that were once re- 
garded by us and our contemporaries as beyond 
the range of possibilities. In the near future 
there will, in all probability, be brought about 
revolutions civil,social and religious, no less rad- 
ical than we have seen, and the generation of 
which you are the representatives, should be pre- 
paring to meet them bravely and wisely. 

It is to you, therefore, my young friends, we 
look with hopefulness, and trust that in enter- 
ing upon the new responsibilities which must 
now rest upon you, there will be brought to bear 
upon these, not only the vigor of youth, but that 
with minds well trained for thought and action, 
hearts made tender and impressible by Divine 
grace, and animated with love toGod and man, 
you shall be willingly led into such lines of ac- 
tive service as may be best fitted to your respec- 
tive gifts or spheres. Nor let this be with half- 
heartedness, distrust or fearfulness, but in the 
unwavering conviction that “ He is faithful who 
is calling you ;” that though life is not all sun- 
shine, it is rich in blessings and mercies which are 
new every morning ; that with “ consciences void 
of offense toward God and toward all men,” and 
your best affections set on heaven and heavenly 
things, there is to be found in this earthly home a 
large share of pure happiness which our Heaven- 
ly Father would have us “ richly to enjoy.” Re- 
member that “ He makes all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love Him,” and 
that it is possible for us to become “ workers to- 
gether with Him,” for the good of others. 

In the world at large there is to-day an inten- 
sity of action, growing out of a highly wrought 
civilization, that is urging on movements of the 
broadest character, and with a momentum which 
is startling to contemplate. Not only would wick- 
edness and error seem to be making rapid and 
successful strides, but happily, there are many 
evidences that the side of Truth and Right is not 
only gaining ground, but holding it. It is good, 
therefore, to remember that over all, “ the Lord 
reigneth ;” that the kingdom of our blessed Re- 
deemer “is an everlasting kingdom, and of the 
increase of his government and peace there shall 
be no end.” 

Among the various wise and timely efforts now 
being put forth with a view to stemming the tide 
of infidelity and irreligion which often assumes 
forms so threatening, it is most encouraging to 
observe the growth of those pure yet simple, 
practical views of Gospel truth that for more 
than two centuries have been held and promul- 
gated by the Religious Society of Friends. As 





mind, among the most pressing needs of the pres- 
ent day, are young men and women of well or- 
dered intellects, sterling integrity, and clear in 
their conceptions of truth and right and duty. 
Taught in the school of Christ a holy zeal will 
animate their work, and a courage be imparted 
that will lift them above the empty allurements 
of the world, the fear of their fellowman or an 
undue desire for his favor. Nor can I doubt 
that such a band of youthful servants and hand- 
maidens is even now being trained under the eye 
of the best of masters. May your lot, then, be 
cast with theirs, and your future lives devoted 
to a service so happy and so blessed. 
Samuet Morris. 


£165. George Howell, the co-operator, recent- 
ly reported that “in five groups of friendly so- 
cieties the savings amount to 250 millions ster- 
ling.” The rapid advance of railways, steam- 
ships, and the introduction of electricity have 
largely added to the comforts of life. 

More important, however, than the material 
has been the moral and social progress of the 
reign. Education, though it has only been com- 
erp during the last twenty-seven years, has 

ad its effect in decreasing crime, in raising the 
general standard of intelligence, and in some 
measure at least, inculcating among the rising 
generation a higher view of the responsibilities 
of citizenship. To-day there are 4,437,000 chil- 
dren in average attendance at the public ele- 
mentary schools. The State has become grow- 
ingly conscious of its duties towards the weak. 
Legislation for the special protection of chil- 
dren belongs exclusively to the present reign. 
We have factory acts, and other legislation 
which prevents many of the injustices under 
which the children suffered in the early years 
of the reign. A national Society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children shows the more edu- 
cated conscience of the nation. On behalf of 
the adult workman Parliament has recognized 
its responsibility in the employer's liability bill 
which has recently passed the House of Com- 
mons. Men who work at unhealthy trades are 
protected with various legal regulations calculat- 
ed to minimize the danger to health. And though 
no legislative enactment has laid down the rule 
of “a living wage,” the doctrine has received 
the practical support of the nation. It is now 
generally admitted that every worker has the 
moral right to a wage which shall enable him to 
live in decency and simple comfort. He must 
be sufficiently clothed, housed, and fed. 

Nonconformists have good cause to rejoice 
in the growth of religious tolerance during the 
reign of queen Victoria. The previous two 
reigns had seen progress. The test and cor- 
poration acts were abolished under George VLI., 
and in the last year of William IV. measures 
were passed allowing Dissenters (other than 
Friends, who had long enjoyed the privilege) 
to be married in their own place of worship, 
and with a form of service in accordance with 
the practices of their own denomination, and 
providing for the regular public registration of 
births, marriages, and deaths of Nonconformists, 
which had hitherto been carried out officially 
only by the church of England. In 1868 the 
compulsory payment of church rates was abol- 
ished, and the Irish church disestablished in 
1869 ; in 1871 the universities were thrown open 
to Nonconformists, and nine years later the 
burials bill was passed, which enabled any Non- 
conformists to bury in the parish burial-ground 
according to their own method. The first of 
these reforms, especially, brought great relief to 
Friends, who, from the rise of the Society, had 
suffered much for their firm adherence to their 
principle against paying for the support of a 
form of religious worship of which they did not 
approve. The presence of thirty representa- 
tives of the Nonconfurmist bodies upon the steps 
of St. Paul’s at the thanksgiving service on 
Third-day was a pleasing token of the growth 
of amity among all denominations, and a just 
recognition of the place occupied by the free 
churches to-day. Among the thirty we are glad 
to note that the Society of Friends was repre- 
sented by the clerk of London Yearly Meeting, 
Caleb R. Kemp. 

Amid all these events, and in the development 
of such marvellous progress, what has been the 
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These Sixty Years. 

[The London Friend contains an editorial, 
giving an interesting picture of the changes in 
the British Empire that have occurred during 
the reign of queen Victoria.—Eb.] 

It would be strange indeed if Friends were 
unable to join in the general rejoicings of the 
present week, when the British Empire cele- 
brates an event unique in modern annals. For 
sixty years our country has had at its head a 
ruler whose wise and beneficent sway has done 
nothing to hinder the marvellous national pro- 
gress. How great that progress has been can 
most easily be grasped i. a few comparisons 
between the conditions of life in 1837 and now. 
We have progressed materially, morally and 
religiously. The figures in the Daily News Al- 
manack illustrate the first of these—our material 
advance. In 1837 the empire comprised an area 
of some 2,000,000 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 127,000,000. To-day the area is 11,321,- 
000, and the population 460,000,000. In the 
same period the population of England and 
Wales has advanced from 13,900,000 to 31,000,- 
000, that of Scotland has nearly doubled, and 
that of Ireland alone has seriously retrograded. 
London with its suburbs contained 1,500,000 
souls in 1837, 10,700,000 in 1897. The popu- 
lation of India and its tributary States has risen 
from 123,000,000 to 372,000,000. Our imports 
and exports have been multiplied more than 
seven and a half times. Our national debt has 
been reduced from £853,000,000 to £652,500,- 
000, and the annual debt charge from 293 mil- 
lions to 25 millions, of which £7,300,000 are 
now devoted to reduction of the debt, compared 
with £1,900,000 sixty years ago. Our national 
income has risen from £50,700,000 to £103,- 
950,000. In 1837, 200 miles of railway were 
open in Great Britain, and none in any other 
part of the empire. To-day Great Britain has 
23,000 miles, the colonies 35,000, and India 
20,000. In postal and telegraph facilities the 
progress has been enormous. The year 1840 
saw the introduction of penny postage, a reform 
which gave an impetus to commerce, and which 
has resulted in the delivery of letters reaching 
last year the total of 1,834,000,000. The early 
years of the reign saw bread dear, and the 
prices of commodities in general use greatly 
enhanced by a system of protection. The repeal 
of the corn laws in 1846 paved the way for 
material improvement in the lot of the working 
these become more clearly understood it is very | classes, for the development of home and for- 
observable that they find an assent from many of | eign trade, and for further measures of relief to 
the best and deepest thinkers of the age, who are | the indirect taxpayer. The improvement of the 
being impressed with a conviction, that, on the | general condition of the people is further illus- 
one hand they strike at the very root of evil in the | trated by the calculation of Professor Marshall, 
human heart, and on the other, would, as they | who states that while the average annual in- 
are accepted, lift men up into the light and lib-| come of a family of five shortly before the 
erty and spiritual power of the Gospel. Tomy | queen’s accession was about £75, it is now 
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place of our sovereign? Has she been more 
than a silently interested spectator? Emphati- 
cally, yes. Time will, perhaps, never reveal 
exactly the part that she has played as head of 
this vast empire. It has not been hers to ini- 
tiate or to refuse legislation, yet it cannot be 
doubted that both in regard to home and foreign 
policy she has wielded a sensible influence as 
adviser of her various statesmen. With a re- 
markable memory and a wonderful grasp of 
facts, queen Victoria has grown in wisdom with 
the passing years. As Robinson Souttar says, 
in his “ Glimpses of our Empire ;” “ Ministers 
come and go, but the sovereign remains, gain- 
ing, as the years pass, wealth of experience, 
which no minister, however strong, cares to put 
lightly on one side.” She ascended the throne 
at a critical period, at a time of transition, when 
the institutions and government of the country 
were rapidly becoming more and more demo- 
cratic. Queen Victoria had the grace and the 
wisdom to accept the position, and to rule con- 
stitutionally. Her very youth told in her favor. 
She was ready to learn. Not only so, the En- 
glish court has been revolutionized. The day 
of intrigues and dishonor has passed. By ex- 
ample and precept, the queen has raised a 
higher standard of morality. 
“ Her court was pure; ‘her life serene; 
God gave her peace; her land reposed ; 


A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as mother, wife, and queen.” 


She has held up the ideal of a pure, happy, 
home life. Every now and then the curtain of 
her private life has been lifted, and the queen 
has in a measure, as in her published journals, 
taken the nation into her confidence. They saw 
her children growing up around her, and took 
a personal interest in their progress. They re- 
joiced in the close family ties which bound ail 
together, and took example therefrom. And 
when the prince consort was struck down in 
the prime of life, and the nation saw the intense 
sorrow of the queen, they realized more deeply 
how much her home life had been to her. Not 
least has been her influence as sympathizer. 
High and low, rich and poor, have often had 
their hearts cheered in time of sorrow by the 
thought that the heart of the royal lady on the 
throne knew of and grieved with them in their 
trouble. The sufferers from some great calamity, 
the widows and orphans of men killed in some 
great colliery accident, the humble bereaved 
peasant of the Highlands, and the nobleman’s 
widow, have all felt that a kindly heart has 
beat in unison with theirs. For such a reign 
and such a monarch the people of the isles may 
well be glad, and acknowledge with gratitude 
the good hand of the Lord. 


French Infidelity in America. 


A recent writer thus sketches the history of 
a struggle with French infidelity a century ago: 

The eighteenth century came to its close with 
heavy, threatening clouds hanging over the sky 
of the young American Republic. The influence 
which atheistic France had upon many of the 
foremost statesmen of our land is well known to 
all. They felt that America owed to France a 
great debt because of the aid which she had giv- 
en us in the dark hours, and the consequence was 
many of them were too ready to listen to the in- 
fidel teachings which in that sunny land were 
everywhere rife. 

“ England,” says Prof. Townsend, “was suf- 
fering from the teachings of the trifling and 
profligate school of the brilliant and dissipated 


Bolingbroke. Voltaire visited England, drank 
in the spirit of that school, returned to France, 
and still further corrupted the national mind. 
He then went to Germany, and by daily con- 
tact with Frederic and his court, introduced the 
reign of German skepticism and infidelity. Re- 
turning to France loaded with foreign honors, 
his influence was greatly augmented. Thomas 
Jefferson visited France, drank of the poison 
Voltaire had brought from England, returned 
to America and presented the same cup of death 
to the lips of the American people. And so 
many drank that few only thought it strange 
that God’s name had no mention in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Among our own 
countrymen, Thomas Paine for a time stood the 
more prominently in the ranks of infidelity. 
Though his weapons were a rough, ready and 
vigorous intellect ; a coarse and merciless wit ; 
a stock of impudence with which he could out- 
brave all the claims of propriety ; and a supply 
of venomous ill-humor into which he could dip 
all the darts of his satire ; some of his political 
writings won for him almost unprecedented pop- 
ularity. He became finally so great a hero in 
those times that Thomas Jefferson, then presi- 
dent of the Republic, sent a government vessel 
to convey him to America as a guest of the na- 
tion. The ‘Age of Reason’ was to multitudes 
of that time their only Bible.” 

Added to the demoralizing influence and the 
poisoning effects of such teachings, the country 
had but recently passed through a protracted 
and demoralizing war. However nobly we must 
speak of the heroic endurance of those who gave 
their lives for the sake of freedom, this conflict 
was attended, nevertheless, with great intemper- 
ance and general immorality in the camp. And 
when victory at last crowned the sacrifices of 
the heroes, the intoxication of these military 
successes well-nigh drowned all thoughts of re- 
ligious and eternal things. Not only ministers, 
but many of the most thoughtful statesmen of 
those days saw the perilous condition into which 
the state of religion and morals had brought the 
country. Patrick Henry, in a letter addressed 
to his daughter, said : “ The view which the ris- 
ing greatness of our country presents to my eyes 
is greatly tarnished by the general prevalence of 
deism, which, with me, is but another name for 
crime and depravity.” 

President Adams, the second president of the 
United States, said in an annual proclamation 
in which he disclosed some of the dangers which 
threatened the country: “The most precious 
interests of the United States are still held in 
jeopardy by the hostile designs and insidious acts 
of a foreign nation (France), as well as by the 
dissemination among them of those principles 
subversive of all the foundations of all religious, 
moral and social obligations, that have produced 
incalculable mischief and misery in other coun- 
tries.” And these words needed no stronger con- 
firmation than the violent assaults made upon 
the president for this declaration by many who 
were high in power. That the poison of false 
teachings had infected those who stood high in 
power is evident from the fact that General 
Dearborn, Secretary of War under President 
Jefferson, once said, when travelling in a public 
stage-coach from Washington, as he rode past a 
church building: “So long as these temples 
stand we cannot hope for order and good gov- 
ernment.” And again, as he passed a meeting- 
house in Connecticut, he pointed at it, saying: 
“‘ Look at that painted nuisance.” 

Another evidence of the widespread infidelity 
and immorality of that period is evident from 


the moral atmosphere of the educational ingtj. 
tutions of that time. When Dr. Timothy Dwight 
was elected president of Yale College in 1795, 
he found thoroughly organizedeatheistical clubs 
among the students. Infidelity in various forms 
was alarmingly popular.—The Christian, 


sini tas ccc 
THE HOPE BEYOND. 


And the soul of the people was much discouraged be. 
cause of the way.—Num. 21. 


How often, forgetting the crown, 

And the palm and the victor’s array, 
In sackcloth we choose to sit down, 

“ Discouraged because of the way !” 


Disheartened because of the foe, 
And weary of bearing the cross; 

Cast down when the brooks cease to flow, 
And the gold is obscured by its dross. 


Then the cross is a burden and grief, 
And the yoke is a toil and a care; 

Though ’tis only our own unbelief 
Which makes them so heavy to bear. 


How often to Marah we flee, 
And there pitch our tent in the waste; 
Forgetting that marvellous ‘‘ Tree,” 
Which maketh it sweet to the taste! 


We pine for the blessings forgone, 

While still beside Marah we dwell; 
Though to Elim we ought to press on, 

And be counting each palm tree and well. 


Soon the shoes shall be loosed from the feet, 
And the staff shall be dropped from the hand; 
And the wilderness manna so sweet 
Shall be changed for the “corn of the land.” 


Then grace shall with glory be crowned, 
And night shall dissolve into day; 

Oh! the country for which we are bound, 
Is worth all the griefs of the way ! 


—Selected. 
Oo 


THE SPIRITUAL JOURNEY. 


When Israel, by Divine command, 
The pathless desert trod, 

They found, through all the barren land, 
A sure resource in God. 


A i marked their road, 


And led their wandering feet; 
From flinty rocks the water flowed, 
And manna was their meat. 


Like them, we have a rest in view, 
Secure from hostile powers ; 

Like them, we pass the desert through 
And Israel’s God is ours, 


His word a light before us spreads, 
By which our path we see; 

His love, a covering o’er our heads, 
From harm preserves us free. 


His hand the bread of life supplies, 
The soul’s substantial good; 

And truth’s pure living waters rise, 

With saving power endued.— Newton. 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
A Visit to Beach Haven. 


Having received a kind invitation to visit one 
of my friends who was spending some time b 
the sea-shore, at Beach Haven, on the sixteen 
of Seventh Month, I took the cars for that place. 
After passing Pemberton the road goes for man 
miles through an extensive tract of bush land, 
with white sandy soil, which has so little fer 
tility that it will not yield sufficient returns 
pay the farmer for clearing and cultivating It 
Its principal agricultural value seems to be for 
the growth of timber which goes on without the 
help of man. The principal kinds of trees are 
pine and oaks, and in the swampy sections there 
are valuable patches of white cedar. Most of 
the large trees have been cut down and sold, 
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principally for fire-wood and charcoal. The 
fres Which frequently sweep over this section, 
either kill outright, or greatly stunt, the young 
trees, and entail a heavy loss on the owners of 
the land. 

After going for several miles through this 
wilderness, we came to a set of farm buildings 
and a field of corn, which was refreshing, and 
reminded one of the oasis which travellers meet 
with on the deserts of Sahara. As we approached 
the shore the quality of the soil seemed to im- 
prove—at least there was much more of it 
brought under cultivation. 

The cedar swamps were an interesting portion 
of the scenery. The trees, which root in the 
water, are strong-scented evergreens, with small 
globular cones, and very small scale-like leaves, 
closely appressed on the branchlets. The trunks 
grow very closely together, so that they shoot 
up tall and straight, with but few side branches. 
The bark is fibrous and shreddy, and the wood 
soft and light, but very durable. It is a favor- 
ite material for making fence rails; and the 
planks cut from the larger trees are valued for 
making water-tanks. It has a rather formida- 
ble botanical name, Chamaecyparis Spheroidea. 

Portions of these low-lying swamps were thickly 
covered with a species of large fern, the Chain 
fern (Woodwardia Virginica); the fronds of 
which cover considerable space. It is remarka- 
ble for the size of its root-stocks, which creep 
through the slush sometimes for six or eight 
feet, sending up numerous fronds as they pro- 
gress, and thus forming large patches of vege- 
tation. Only a small proportion of the fronds 
develop fruit spores, which are found in oblong 
dots on the under side of the leaf; but ample 
provision for its preservation and spread has 
been made in the long growth of the root-stocks 
and the sending up of shoots from it. 

The beaches of New Jersey are generally long 
and comparatively narrow islets, separated from 
the mainland by a considerable width of salt 
marsh, intersected by numerous channels and 
water-ways. Across this the railroad to Long 
Beach has been built, supported on piles. The 
main channel is crossed on a bridge. A rail- 
road track has been laid on Long Beach, ex- 
tending from Barnegat City at its northern ex- 
tremity, to Beach Haven in the Southern part. 

One of the interesting features of these beaches 
are the sand dunes—irregular hills of sand 
blown up by the winds along the ocean edge, 
and gradually working inward. This process 
has continued so long, that in many places 
these hills rest entirely upon the meadow sod 
which has been covered with them, and the 
edge of the sod may be seen projecting out sea- 
wards, The annual report of the state geolo- 
gist for 1882, states that an unusually severe 
storm in the Ninth Month of that year cleared 
off the shifting sands of the shore so as to expose 
along surface of ancient meadow. He exam- 
ined the shore southward from the Harvey 
Cedars, and found stumps of cedar trees which 
had been cut off by the axe, numerous fresh 
roots of trees and bushes, and portions of old 
meadow sod that bad no appearance of ever 
having been moved out of their place. In some 
places there were numerous tracks of horses 
and cattle. 

In speaking of the changes along the coast, 
the report says, “ The shore opposite where 
these tracks are found has been worn inward 
three hundred and ten yards since 1839, At 
this rate of wear the breadth lost since 1690 
would be equal to the whole width of the beach 
at this place. And in fact, the cedar trees are 


all gone, the long swamp has been lost, the sand 
beaches have been drifted and driven landward 
by the storm winds; and what is left of the sand 
hillocks now lies upon the salt marsh on the 
west side of the site of the former trees and 
swamp, and the old footmarks, and the stumps 
and roots, and these footprints are now on the 
shore of the ocean, or partly buried in the mov- 
ing sand. 

The sand dunes are partially protected from 
the action of the winds by a coarse species of 
grass, called sea sand reed (Ammophila arundi- 
nacea) which thrives in the apparently barren 
heaps of sand. It has running root-stocks which 
bind the particles of sand together. This grass 
grows in Europe as well as in this country. In 
the southwestern part of France, in former years, 
there were miles of marshy, treeless land, un- 
healthy and but thinly settled. Bordering the 
seashore there were huge masses of moving sand, 
called dunes. In undertaking the improve- 
ment of this section, the first step was to stop 
the drifting of these dunes, The surface was 
covered with brush and then sown with the seeds 
of the maritime pine, and to protect these trees, 
an artificial dune was made by the erection of 
a fence, which arrested the sand that drifted 
from the coast. When this dune had reached 
its proper size and shape, its windward side is 
planted with the sand reed, in French called 
Gourbet. In travelling along the beach from 
the mouth of the Garonne to the mouth of the 
Adour, one sees squads of men and women work- 
ing on this immense ridge of sand, planting 
goubert here and there, or digging it up in 
places in order to keep the dunes in perfect 
shape. Where there was once nothing but 
barren dunes, are now beautiful pine forests 
close to the shores of the ocean, largely owing 
their existence to this humble grass. 

Travelling in the cars is not very favorable 
for the observation of plants, for you are whirled 
along so rapidly that of many attractive look- 
ing plants you can get only a transient glimpse ; 
but there was one showy plant that seemed to 
abound in the region adjacent to the shore, and 
that was the Butterfly Weed (Aseclepiar tuber- 
osa). The bright orange colored bloom fre- 
quently attracted the attention, and it grew in 
clumps of such a size as to be readily observed. 

I reached the home of my friends about noon, 
after a satisfactory journey. A part of the 
family had been spending the forenoon on the 
water catching crabs. These curious animals 
have an outside armature of shelly material, 
which encloses and protects the soft vital organs. 
One of the most prominent features is a pair of 
formidable claws, with which the crab can se- 
verely pinch an opponent. They are abundant 
in some of the shallow parts of the bay. The 
bait used is a piece of coarse beef tied to a string. 
When this is lowered in the water the crabs 
seize it with their claws, and as the fisherman 
gently draws it up, they retain their hold, until 
so near the surface that a small net is slipped 
under them, and they are thus made captive. 

As the coat of the crab is hard and unyield- 
ing, and they increase in size, the animal has 
been endowed with the power of casting off its 
skin and developing a new one of larger dimen- 
sions. This is a somewhat difficult process, and 
whether from the exhaustion caused by its efforts, 
or from a sense of its helplessness when covered 
only with a soft skin, and deprived of its for- 
midable weapons, the crab remains for a time 
in a quiet and passive state, until it has depos- 
ited enough lime in the cells of its new skin to 
give it the necessary hardness to enable it to 


enter again on the struggle for existence. We 
saw a boy wading about in the shallow water 
and picking up the soft-shelled crabs, as they 
are called in their helpless state. 

The crabs, and other crustacea, are found in 
almost every ocean shore, and the number of 
species is very large. In the basket brought 
home by our fishermen was a specimen of the 
spider crab, a homely looking variety with long 
legs, often washed up on the beach at Atlantic 
City and other parts of the coast. As I walked 
along the edge of the marsh, I saw several of 
the little Fidler Crabs crawling about, and 
many of their holes in the muddy bottom. 

One of my objects in going to the shore was 
the collection of some of the varieties of sea- 
side plants; so after dinner, accompanied by 
my host, I wandered forth over the dunes and 
meadows; but I found it was too early in the 
season to meet with much success. Most of the 
plants which grow in that vicinity were not 
yet in bloom. My companion, who is very 
fond of the water, suggested that we should take 
a sail. The water was smooth, and yet there 
was enough air to move our boat, so that we 
had a delightful sail of five or six miles. We 
went down the bay to the vicinity of a former 
boarding-house, well known as “ Bonds,” which 
is now deserted and going to decay. I was im- 
pressed, as I had before been, with the amount 
of knowledge necessary to qualify one for a good 
captain. He must understand his vessel and 
know how to manage it under every condition 
of air and water; he must be a judge of the 
weather, and be perpetually on the watch lest 
he be overtaken with a sudden squall; he must 
know the shoals and sand banks as well as the 
deep water channels; and must have presence 
of mind so as to act promptly and efficiently in 
any emergency. I felt confidence in the skill 
of my companion, and met with nothing to les- 
sen this feeling. 

The next morning a neighbor, who had a 
larger and better appointed yacht than that 
belonging to my friend, proposed making an 
excursion by water to Tuckerton. We mus- 
tered nine in all, and left our mooring place 
about nine A. M., sailed down the bay to the 
mouth of Tuckerton Creek, and then up its 
winding course to near the old town of Tuck- 
erton. Leaving our boat we walked up to the 
pond formed by the stream, where we hired two 
row boate, and passed through the pond and a 
considerable distance up the stream. It was 
an interesting excursion. Large areas of the 
pond were covered with the beautiful white 
water lillies (Nymphea odorata). Then there 
were the yellow pond lilies (Nuphar advena), 
and various other water plants. One of these, 
the Water Shield ( Brasenia peltala), had oval 
leaves three or four inches long, floating on the 
surface, while the long stems, fastened to the 
centre of the under side, reached to the roots 
at the bottom of the pond. A peculiar trait 
of this plant is that the under side of the leaves 
and the stems are coated with a transparent 
jelly. 

We found also a handsome plant belonging 
to the Orchis family, the Pogonia Ophioglossoides, 
several specimens of the Bladder Wort ( Utricu- 
laria), 0 called because in some species the im- 
mersed leaves bear numerous small bladders 
which are believed to capture and digest the 
minute animalcul which abound in some quiet 
waters. The flowers of the plant were a bright 
yellow. 

The stream ran through a cedar swamp and 
we found its exploration so attractive, that by 
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the time we had returned to Tuckerton, I feared 
to join the party in their return sail to Beach 
Haven, and took the cars homeward. 

The owners of yachts are very willing to have 
their vessels spend some time in the fresh water 
streams that enter the bay, for the sake of kill- 
ing the Teredo, a sort of shell fish living in salt 
water, and which does much damage by boring 
into wood not covered by copper sheathing or 
other protection. Its ravages are very serious 
and its growth rapid. J. 






willing for her to preach, shout, and be “ holy,” 
and forced her to leave him or give up her re- 
ligion. She did not appear to think that it was 
her duty to stay with her husband and children, 
even at the expense of giving up preaching and 
shouting. The “ band” appeared to look upon 
her as an especially shining light, and one that 
would get an extra jewel or two in her crown. 
Being of the old-fashioned sort, I could not help 
thinking of the little motherless children, grow- 
ing up without a mother’s care and love. 

The doctrine of the band is that “ The right- 
eous shall marry their own nation,” and I was 
informed that three couples had been married 
since they “ got on de ark,” and that the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed by “ Sister Col- 
lins,” license being secured. On the question of 
doctrine they say that none are saved unless 
sanctified—none sanctified without knowing it, 
none know it without telling it. The momenta 
man is sanctified it is a personal experience, and 
he knows it. The difference between a “ sanc- 
tified ” and a“ justified ” man is that the unsanc- 
tified man has a nature that leads him to evil, 
and the sanctified a nature freed from any “ in- 
clination ” to sin. Sanctification is two separate 
acts: Ist. Justification or pardon for past sins ; 
2d. Application of the blood of Christ, which 
eradicates natural inclination to sin.” 

“ We are the people,” isa favorite expression 
with them, and they appear to look down on the 
rest of the world as from a high eminence, with 
a sort of contemptuous pity. 

On Sunday evening I went to one of their pub- 
lic meetings in a grove. A stand had been erect- 
ed on which stood twenty-five or thirty of the 
“band,” and one of the sisters first addressed the 
audience, and she spoke as one carried away with 
her subject—reaching almost the point of hys- 
teria. “ We are the people who have found ho- 
liness, and are beyond the power of sin,” was the 
burden of her exhortation. When she ceased 
talking the “ band ” struck up an old-fashioned 
camp-meeting song, and every muscle in the 
body of every member of the “band” became 
alive with action. They slapped their hands, 
jumped in the air, kicked their feet and swayed 
from side to side all the time they sang. The 
music was of the weird order ; the faces of the 
participants drawn, and the lines on some of the 
faces deeply marked. They moved in perfect 
concert. Excitement was intense and interest 
great. 

There was something pathetic about the meet- 
ing. It reminded me of a negro revival where 
the amount of religion was measured by the ex- 
citement engendered, and the skill of the leader 
in arousing the fear and bringing into play the 
imagination of his hearers. 





















































































Sanctification Band at Beaufort. 


[A newspaper extract has been sent to us re- 
specting a “ Sanctification Band” at Beaufort, 
N.C. Some of them appear to think that after 
attaining a “sanctified state,” it is impossible for 
them to commit sin, and adopt the old notion of 
the Ranters, that acts which would be sinful in 
others are notsointhem! A reporter gives the 
following account of those deluded people.— 
Ep. 
kes thirty members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, on Chincateange Island, 
Va., became “ holy,” and in the year 1887 they 
demanded of the church that a “ holy ” man be 
sent to preach the Gospel to them, and refused 
to contribute to the support of any other. A 
simple, earnest, sincere, every-day sort of Meth- 
odist preacher was assigned to that work, great- 
ly to the disgust of the “sanctified,” and the 
“holy people ” thereupon became a “separate 
people,” having a “corner,” so to speak, on 
God’s mercy. The “holy ” ones marched out of 
the church in a body, headed by Joseph B. 
Lynch, an old class-leader. He and Sarah E. 
Collins then became the leaders of the new or- 
der of religionists. They organized the “ holy” 
people into the “Sanctified Band,” and proceed- 
ed to spread the new Gospel among the simple- 
hearted fishermen of the coast of Virginia, Del- 
aware, Maryland and North Carolina.” 

“ So well did the “Sanctified Band ” succeed 
in spreading their Gospel of absolute freedom 
from even the tendency or inclination to sin, that 
they soon counted their adherents by hundreds. 
In 1895 they constructed “ floats ” or “ arks,” in 
which to live, and by means of which to travel 
from place to place along the coast and dissemi- 
nate their gospel. There are five of these arks 
at Beaufort now. A few days since, I went down 
to see three of them (the other two having ar- 
rived since), and to interview these people with 
relation to their mode of life and their religious 
belief. The “arks” are built like houses, on 
large boats, and are divided into separate apart- 
ments, which are used, I was informed, by the 
separate families residing thereon. There were 
on the three arks visited by me, sixty-four peo- 
ple, twenty-five of whom were children. The lit- 
tle fellows looked happy—full of life, and about 
as the other children of other people living along 
the coast. The grown people appeared to be of 
about the average intelligence of other fishermen. 
They were full of their religion—seem to have the 
words of the Bible at their tongue’s end and to de- 
light in answering questions in Biblical lan- 
guage. As one would answer the various ques- 
tions I asked, the others would say “ That’s so: 
that’s the truth.” They live by catching fish 
and oysters, and are therefore perfectly indepen- 
dent of the people among whom theypreach.” 

There wasone woman present who had left her 
husband and three children to be with the “ holy” 
people. In reply to my question, she stated that, 
after she became “ holy ” she could not live with 
her husband ; he was not “holy,” and was not 





























































Natural History, Science, etc. 

Migration of Birds—No pen can do justice 
to the wonderful sights which may often be wit- 
nessed at some of these lighthouses, especially 
in autumn. The moon is shining brightly ina 
cloudless sky, not a bird is in sight, not a sound 
is heard. Suddenly a bank of clouds spreads 
over the heavens, and soon afterwards, just as 
suddenly, a vast army of migratory birds make 
their appearance. Birds of many different spe- 
cies are flying incompany. Skylarks have fra- 
ternized with owls, and redwings and fieldfares 
are mixed up with goldcrests and big, lumberng 
herons. The lantern is vignetted in a sea of 
fluttering birds. Some of them crowd upon the 
railings and balcony of the lighthouse, others 
beat and flutter against the glasses ; but as soon 
as the sky is clear again and the moon sheds light 
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upon the sea and land, the little voyagers 

on, rising to the highest air, where, doubtless 
many old familiar land-marks point out the 
southern course this feathered army is bent on 
taking. 





The Oyster-catcher.—It is a strong, active bird, 
but very wary and difficult to approach, its pow. 
erful bill being singularly vil adapted for the 
purpose of procuring its food. Dixon gives the 
following pathetic account of the affection which 
these birds are capable of for each other: “In 
summer it is generally observed in pairs, and 
few birds are more attached to each other. If 
one of the birds is shot, its companion flies round 
and round above its fallen comrade, uttering its 
shrill, mournful pipe, and every now and then 
swooping down and almost touching its body, 
utterly regardless of its own safety. I have seen 
the oyster-catcher fly about for hours above the 
body of its mate, which was lying in the sea, 
slowly drifting with the tide; and sometimes 
several birds will come upon the sad scene, and 
chant the death knell of their poor companion, 
Who shall say, after this, that the “ lower ani- 
mals,”—as man is pleased to call them—are not 
capable of displaying sentiment as true and as 
tender as his own? I have inserted the foregoing 
extract in the hope that the heart of some eager 
shore-gunner may be softened towards these 
birds, which, after all, are neither fit for food, 
sufficiently beautiful in plumage, nor rare enough 
to tempt any but the cockney sportsman to seek 
their destruction. 





The Orchis——On some of the downland hill- 
sides, more especially those which, receiving the 
soakage from the higher ground, remain more 
or less moist and spongy until dried up by the 
summer sun, many of the rarer kind of orchises 
may be found. A friend of mine informed me 
that he has gathered on one such hillside in my 
own neighborhood every one of the rarer kinds 
of this curious and beautiful plant, of which 
there are no fewer than fifteen varieties. Many 
years ago, a decoction prepared from the root of 
the orchis was sold in the streets of London, and 
our larger towns, much as coffee is sold now-a- 
days. This decoction was termed “salop,” or 
“saloop.” The grain to which the root was re- 
duced before cooking was imported from the 
East, and prepared from the root of the orchis, 
the variety employed being that known as Or- 
chis Mascula—the early purple orchis of Britain. 
This beverage is stated by good authority to be 
extremely nourishing and digestible, and would, 
doubtless, be used at the present time were it not 
for the moderate prices at which tea and coffee 
areretailed. The early saloop-seller was, in for- 
mer days, a well known feature of the London 
streets. It is, however, doubtful if one saloop 
merchant could now be found in any part of 
Britain. 
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The Good Man. 


In Jeremiah’s day, search was instituted for 
the truly good man, or the man who loved God, 
kept his law, executed judgment, acted from 
principle and had regard to human welfare and 
the Divine glory. The quest proved bootless. 
The city contained him not. The multitudes 
were bent upon evil. The devout had disap- 
peared from the land. 

If, in some periods of the world, the righteous 
have been few, in others they have been many, 
but whether scarce or abundant, they are the 
grandest of human characters, and the finest 
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THE FRIEND. 


and dearest objects of interest and attraction in | coming discharge of duty of all life’s relations. 


the universe. God takes delight in what they 
are and what they do, the world is honored by 
their presence and blessed through their influ- 
ence, and heaven approves their conduct and 
recognizes them as the certain possessors of its 
joysand thrones. They ought to be a growing 
host. Earth needs them more and more for its 
elevation and reformation. The church requires 
their aid and power for both aggressive and de- 
fensive work. Humanity’s rescue from the bond- 
age of sin, and its advance unto higher and no- 
bler experiences and attainments depend upon 
their existence andincrease. They are the best 
gift any race can enjoy. 

Who are the good of society, its “salt,” or 
preservers, its “ light,” or moral illuminators, its 
“Jeaven,” or transformers ? 

To the solution of this question, time and 
thought have been given at different eras, and 
divergent answers returned. 
measurements still vary, and so the conclusions 
differ exceedingly. 

Some apply the test of honesty. Ifa man does 
not cheat, if he takes no advantage of others in 
business, and if he is fair and straightforward in 
social intercourse and relationship, he is held up 
as the model specimen of the man. 

Some determine a person’s goodness by the 
temperance gauge. If he abstains from intoxi- 
cating beverages, directs his vote and influence 
toward the suppression of the liquor traffic and 
takes an active and decided part in all prohib- 
itory movements, he is regarded with favor, and 
placed among the benefactors of the community. 

Others make generosity the criterion of good- 
ness. He who gives liberally of his means to 
all worthy objects, who is kind and helpful to 
the poor and who ministers to the sick and the 
needy, as he is able, has, according to their es- 
timate, a sure title to the kingdom of heaven. 

Auother class views man from the family and 
social standpoint, and considers him good who 
brings his children up to virtue and morality, 
who looks well to their wants, who is loving, as 
the head of the household, who is kind and 
friendly in spirit, and who is a boon companion 
in social life. 

Others still, exalt the pharisaic standard of ob- 
servances— of religious rites and ceremonies— 
acertain round of duties—external performan- 
ces. If one is zealous for the oreveel formu- 
las, moral in his deportment and devoted to mer- 
— works, he is elevated at once to saint- 
ship. 

hese, however, are only partial manifesta- 
tions of the good man. These excellencies of 
character and conduct he exhibits, but they are 
not his essence and life. They are neither his 
secret power nor his vital habit. One may have 
any or all of the specified qualities, yet lack good- 
ness in the Bible sense of the term. He may 
have the semblance without the reality. He 
May possess the form, but lack the substance. 
The truth is, the good man is the godly man. 
He has in him the root of grace. His goodness 
springs from a Divine principle, and is not a pro- 
uct of simple nature. He is not the formation 
of his surroundings, but of a gracious infusion. 
¢ has a pure deportment, but it issues from 
& pure heart. He sends forth the beneficent 
streams of influence, words and deeds, but they 
tart from the inner fountain of righteousness. 
he Holy Spirit works, first and always, from 
Within, regenerating and sanctifying the heart, 
and the blessed and glorious outcome is a noble 
character, a virtuous conduct, disinterested phil- 


tuthropy, a moral force and a faithful and be-' 
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—The Presbyterian. 
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Joseph Rhoads. 


“ Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom there 
is no guile,” is the language that arises in con- 
nection with the memory of this dear Friend. 

It was the writer’s great privilege to know 
him intimately, and, of course, to love him. 

In the forepart of 1895 he felt a concern to 
address the readers of the Publie Ledger on the 
evils of ‘ prize fighting,” as then practised in 
the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. To ef- 
fect this, he desired an interview with the pro- 
oe pe George W. Childs, with whom the writer 

ad a personal acquaintance. 

Some hesitation was felt, fearing it might not 
be entirely in accordance with the views of the 
editor, but on hearing the address read, the con- 
tents were so excellent that it was felt to be a 
duty to assist in its being placed before the pub- 
lic. A time was fixed upon to make a visit to his 
C— office ; it proved to be quite a wet day. 

We were admitted by a boy, who inquired our 
names, and were soon informed that Genes WwW. 
Childs would see us, and almost immediately he 
came out and conducted us into his private room. 
He referred to our former meeting in the cars. 
“ Yes,” I replied, “ I shall never forget thy kind- 
ness, and that of thy friend, Anthony Drexel, 
on that oceasion.”* He inquired, “‘ What has 
brought you here this stormy day?” He was 
informed that my friend had prepared an ad- 
dress on the subject of “ prize fighting,” which 
he would read to him if he was willing to hear it. 
Taking a seat near, and immediately opposite 
to Joseph Rhoads, where every lineament of his 
honest face could be seen, he read, and George 
W. Childs attentively listened. On its conclu- 
sion, he asked: “ When can you give me a copy 
of that address? Providence has sent you here 
this day. On Monday I intend to issue an en- 
larged edition of the Ledger of five hundred 
thousand copies, and to send it all over the 
world, from Gladstone down; and I want that 
article to give character to my paper. Put your 
name to it, and the month, as you call it.f 

On expressing a desire not to trespass on his 
time, which we knew was valuable, he said “ Do 
not hurry away,” and entered upon an interest- 
ing conversation, in which he spoke of his early 
life, when an office boy down at the corner of 
Sixth and Arch Streets, when working for $3 per 
week. He accompanied us to the outer door, 
repeating: “ Providence has sent you here this 
day.” 

It was a memorable and satisfactory inter- 
view, and so referred to afterwards by our dear 
Friend, Joseph Rhoads. We es Be 
Seventh Month 20th, 1897. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


At a recent meeting of the Indian Committee 
the subject of increased accommodations for the 
family at Tunesassa, claimed the attention of the 
meeting. 

There are now twenty five girls and twenty 
boys in the school, and the care-takers feel the 
accommodations are cramped, especially for the 
boys. 

The subject was referred to a few Friends, who, 
upon careful consideration, are of the opinion 





* When very weak and sick on the way to the sea- 
side in 1890. 

t This address may be found on page 334 of the last 
volume of THE FRIEND. 





that the most desirable plan would be to erect 
a one-story school building near to, or adjoining 
the main building, thus releasing the rooms now 
used for school purposes for the additional ac- 
commodation of the pupils. 

The cost of this addition, it is estimated, would 
be about $1200. All the available funds at the 
disposal of the committee are required to con- 
duct the school, so that it would be unwise to 
use any of the investments. 

Thesub-committee present this subject to their 
friends and ask whether they are willing to con- 
tribute the sum named ? 

On behalf of the committee : 

Ann W. Fry, 
Saran E. Smrra, 
JosAH WISsTAR, 
JosePH L, BaILey. 


Friends desiring to assist in the erection of the 
proposed building are requested to notify the 
Treasurer of the Committee as per the following 
note : 


To Ernram Smits, 
Treasurer of Indian Committee, 
1110 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
I agree to contribute the sum of $——-——, 
on condition the whole amount ($1200) shall be 
subscribed. 
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We have received a communication from a 
Friend in Ontario, expressing his thanks to the 
“‘ Moorestown Peace Association of Friends ” for 
tracts received from it advocating the principles 
of peace. We are forwarding it to one of the 
active members of that Association. 





We have received from our Friend, John B. 
Wood, a letter calling attention to the establish- 
ment at Merchantville, N. J., of an Institution 
which has been incorporated under the name of 
“Crippled Children’s Rest.” 

It was founded by a Methodist woman, who 
believed it to be her duty to enter upon this 
enterprise, although without money or human 
assurances of adequate help. A house was se- 
cured, and thus far some fifty cripples have been 
cared for. 

The object of our friend, J. B. Wood, in call- 
ing attention to the “ Rest,” appears to be to en- 
courage those benevolently disposed to contrib- 
ute funds or provisions for its support, which 
may be forwarded to Sarah E. Edwards, Sec- 
retary Crippled Children’s Rest, 210 E. Maple 
Avenue, Merchantville, N. J. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The Bureau of Statistics, Treas- 
ury Department, has prepared a statement, showing 
the estimated loss of revenue to the Government on 
account of increased imports during the Third, Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Months, 1897, in anticipation of the 
increased duties imposed by the new Tariff act. The 
aggregate net loss is estimated at $32,666,427. 

President McKinley has issued an order modifying 
the Civil Service rules in the direction of throwing 
safeguards around removals from office. The change 
is described as “ the mest distinct step forward that has 
been made in the Civil Service regulations since the 
passage of the original law.” 

A statement prepared at the Treasury Department 
shows that the Civil Service order of the President 
increases the exemptions from the Civil Service com- 
— examination from 63 to 219 in the Internal 

evenue service, and in the Customs Department 348 
positions are added to the exempt class, and 150 places 



















































































